MODERN   ARCTIC   EXPLORATION
most exciting moments in the history of an expedition are
those when the trawl comes to the surface again, and the
zoologists empty it out. Here are huge starfish and sea-
pens (pennatula), corals and revolting-looking sea-slugs
(or trepang), strange species of fish and big mussels.
Down at great depths there exist many different kinds of
creatures, and if the trawl is drawn up at night, they glow
green and yellow. The fish have shining lamps on their
noses, the crabs have a whole row of bright bulls'-eyes
along their sides, and the csea-pens3 shine like suns.
And during the sorting of these, the luminosity spreads
itself all over the deck. Nets and tubs give out a bright
glow, and the hands and boots of the men engaged in the
work are luminous too. If the examination takes place
while the Northern Lights are flaming in the sky, the
scene is breath-taking.
The living contents of the trawl are sorted into jars of
formalin, to preserve them until they can be examined
more minutely at home. But for detailed examination of
the animal life of the sea-bed, the zoologist is not content
with the trawl. He wants to know also in what quantities
the creatures are to be.found. For this purpose another
apparatus is used: the 'grab'. This is made of wrought-
iron, and resembles the clutching apparatus familiar to
us from cranes at home. This is sent to the bottom open;
then two huge iron jaws bite together, taking in a square
yard of the sea bed, with all the life to be found upon it,
or in it. When this mass comes up it looks simply like a
mass of mud, but afterwards it is all filtered by a system of
sieves, and the animals appear. This time the zoologists
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